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WHAT WE KNOW 


Compared to That Which Remains to Be Known: or 
Our Ignorance Measured with a Tapeline. 


I am very sure that this audience will agree with me 
that it will require but little time to tell what I know. 
It is the enumeration of the things, we do not know that 
is the time consumer, and I do not expect to-night to 
do more than give such faint outline of mountains of 
our ignorance as may possibly serve to arouse an in- 
terest in their exploration, and so hasten by a little the 
coming of a broader knowledge, a better underst nding 
of nature and her laws. 

If I were indeed as young as I try to make people be- 
lieve, and knew life as I now know it, I would devote 
myself and all my energies to a study of the law which 
underlies all life, all action, all movement, all things. 
The longer I live, the more I have thought and ob- 
served, the more forcibly is the fact impressed upon me 
that there is one universal law running through all 
things in nature, and that this law, varied—and to the 
ignorant seemingly contradictory—as are its effects, is 
yet understandable, and that so far as understood it 
may be utilized by man for his own purposes without 
limit. 

I use the words “without limit” with the fullest rec- 
ognition of their meaning. I speak, too, of the univer- 
sal law, with the conception in my mind of omnipotence, 
omniscience and omnipresence; for life is all this. Be- 
ing this it must be understandable to itself; therefore 
understandable by these expressions of itself, which 
have arrived ata degree of intelligence which makes 
them capable of thinking, of reasoning, of coniparing 
cause with effect, and deducing the result therefrom. 

Therefore, Isay there is nothing hidden that may not 
be made known; nothing anywhere in all the universe 
of worlds that is absolutely unknowable. 

, If this were not true, if nature had placed a limit 
upon man’s capacity for knowing, then indeed it would 
be folly to seek to know the degree of his ignorance; 
but since nature has done nothing of the kind it is well, 
ovcasionally, to compare the things we know with that 
we do not know, and thereby gain inspiration to search 
for further knowledge; for surely, if that which we have 
gained has lifted us above the brute and the savage into 
our ger high state, further knowledge may lift us 
still hiyherin the scale of being, until we shall have 
come int ) that place where the cares and vexations and 
sorrows which now beset us shall drop away and life shall 
be one continual joy. 

This hope all men hold to; this condition of bappiness 


all men every where desire and search for. Itis this de- 
sire which lies at the base of every religion that exists 
or ever has existed; yet it is a condition to which none 
have yet attained; hence the necessity of further search, 
and a search upon new lines. 

I will not, I hope, be understood as desiring to speak 
slightingly of the wisdom of the ancients. Still less 
would I desire to do so of that of men in this closing 
year of the nineteenth century. 

If, as some assert, the race of men have forgotten 
some things that were known to a few wise men in 
other countries and other times; if some knowledge of 
nature’s laws, some keener insight than any now have of 
man’s relations to unseen forces, was possessed by men 
whose bones lie buried hundreds of feet deep amid the 
wreck of cities that were old thousands of years ago; if 
that we call oceult, hidden, was once in some measure 
known to men—there is also much knowledge of many 
things in possession of the race to-day, of which there is 
no evidence to show that it was ever possessed in any 
previous age. 

Of what the world calls practical knowledge, of how 
to utilize steam, of electrivity, of the law of vibration 
involved in the construction of the telephone and the 
phonograph, of the Roetgen rays by which it is made 
possible for the sight to penetrate solid substances, of 
how to reduce the air which we breathe to a liquid of a 
degree of coldness not computable by ordinary instru- 
ments—these, together with knowledge of how to 
apply them in a thousand different ways in improve- 
ment of machinery in every conceivable line of pro- 
duction, are among the achievements of the last two 
generations, and mark the beginning of a new era in 
the progress of the race. 

And not only this, but as a result of this fuller knowl- 
edge, this clearer insight into natural law, has come 
broader religious views, a loosening of the shackles of 
old religious creeds which forbade freedom of thought. 
And as a result of this, again, there has come to this 
generation some little knowledge of the law which gov- 
erns in the mental world—of the relation of the mental 
t» the physical—of the power of thought to shape the 
body. 

In no period of the race’s history has progress in 
the acquisition of knowledge been so rapid, or results 
attained been so wonderful and far reaching in their 
probable effects. 

Knowledge, if not wisdom, is, too, almost universal 
amongst all classes; whereas even a few centuries ago 
all knowledge outside of a most limited range was con- 
fined to the very few. To the average person two centu- 
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riesago, the world, so faras any real knowledge of it went, 
was bounded by the sky above and ‘the limits of the 
field which each tended. Without means of travél, with- 
out books, forbidden by their religious teachers to 
think of themselves except as worms of the dust, their 
imaginations, even, had nothing to feed upon except 
the tales of ghosts and hobgoblins, of fairies and mer- 
men, handed down from father to son for generations, 
and added to or changed by each succeeding one to 
make it fit the local conditions, which, to each teller of 
it, it seemed that it should do in order to give it more 
certainly the appearance of being true. 

Even this little bit of freedom for the imagination— 
this liberty to give a local coloring to old tales, and to 
relocate the spot of their pretended occurrence, has had 
an incalculable influence and value in the evolution of 
the race from ignorance to.its present condition of par- 
tial enlightenment. For it is imagination always that 
goes in advance of effort, even as results follow after; 
and had there been no field whatever for imagination 
to pasture in, imagination had died for lack of any 
thing upon which to feed; and if imagination had not 
pointed the way the race had surely ceased to advance. 

Considering how much wider is our field of view and 
of effort to-day than was that of even a generation or 
two back—of how far we have gone towards overcom- 
ing distance, and annihilating time; of the extent to 
which we have harnessed the unseen forces in nature, 
and caused to serve us those elements which were once 
supposed to be obedient only to the gods—considering 
all the knowledge and power which we have, we may 
well think of ourselves as wise when comparing the 
present with past generations; but when we attempt to 
compare what. we know with that which we do not 
know, yet which it is possible may become known, that 
which we do know seems very small indeed. 

“What you do not know would fill a big book,” has 
probably been said at some time of pretty nearly every 
one of us, by some one whose pet theories about some- 
thing we had antagonized; and furthermore the asser- 
tion was undoubtedly true in every case. 

One may, perhaps, get some consolation under such 
accusation by just remembering that in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of every thousand the party 
making the accusation has, after all, no real idea of 
the size of the volume he is talking of—the book that 
would hold what we do not know—and that consequently 
he does not know how very ignorant we are. 

Let me see if I can give some little idea of the size 
of the volume which contains what we do not know— 
not what I do not know, or what you do not know, but 
of what, while known to be, and therefore porsible of 
becoming known, is yet beyond the ken of any human 
being to-day. 

OUR IGNORANCE MEASURED BY A TAPELINE. 

Some months since we reproduced in Freepom an 
article written by Robert P. Lovell for one of the maga- 
zines under the title just quoted, “Our Ignorance Meas- 
ured With a Tapeline.” The article really contained 
nothing new to scientists or even to thoughtful readers 
of the literature of the day, but it did present some 
things in a most forceful and impressive manner. 

I shall not attempt to qaote Mr. Lovell at length, but 


will give in fewer words the gist of his statement. 
Mr. Lovell first calls attention to the fact that aside 


from some inherited instincts we know nothing except 
as knowledge comes to us through the five senses—see- 
ing, hearing, touching, tasting and smelling. 

Now, while Mr. Lovell does not say so, except by in: 
ference, it is evident that he is basing his whole state- 
ment upon the law of vibration; that is; upon the fact 
that all sensation which comes to us through any of 
these five sentës is due to vibrations, either in the thing 


sensed, or in the ether by which all things are sur: 
rounded and penetrated. 


For example; it is vibration in air that produc ë 
sound; vibrations of the nerves that convey the sense of 
touch; vibrations in the ether which give the imprer+ 
sion of color to the sight. 

As a matter of fact there is absolutely nothing in na- 
ture which is not in a constant state of vibration, and 
it is the manner and rapidity of its vibrations that de- 
termine to which of the five senses any force or thing 
shall make itself manifest. 

This, however, is not all. There are degrees of vi- 
bration of which the senses are at present wholly in- 


capable of taking izance, and it is here that our 
man comes in with his tape-line. 


To produce a sound capable of being heard by the or- 
dinary human ear there must beat least sixteen vibrations 
per second inthe ether. ‘fhis produces a very low bass 
sound; any number of etheral vibrations between sixteen 
and thirty-two thousand can beheard. At this latter point 
it becomes an ear-piercing shriek. Above thirty-two 
thousand is silence to the human ear—but if the vibra- 
tions reach up in to the millions light is produced; that 
is, becomes visible to the eye; and if they be increased 
to the millions of millions we perceive color. As the 
number of vibrations increase we get, first, red; then 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet-—and then— 
nothing; yet, that there are varying shades of color 
above this, is as certain as anything can be that is not 
proven to the senses. 

Between sixteen and thirty-two thousand, then, we 
have sound; at near four hundred million we have light; 
all between thirty-two thousand and three million is a 
blank to us. Between light and color we have, again, 
other millions. I do not know how many; but here 
again the senses make no report. Everything is again 
a blank. Of what we should see, or feel, or taste, or 
smell, or hear, we know absolutely nothing; and yet 
we know that every added vibration in the ether must 
produce an effect, and that were our senses acute enough 
there would be added to the sum of our present knowl- 
edge, the difference between the point at which we 
cease to hear sound, and tWatother point at which we 
perceive color. . 

To make this proposition more distinctly clear I quote 
a few lines verbatim: from Mr. Lovell: 

“If we take our tape-line now and let the first two 
feet represent the vibrations from 82 to 32,000, we shall 
have to run it up into the sky nearly four millions of 
miles before we can figure on it the vibrations which 
give the next sensation—that of red light. In other 
words, there is a stretch of four million miles on that 
tape-line which is an absolute blank to us, except for a 
couple of feet at the lower end. That statement con- 
veys a vague hint of the extent of our ignorance. Noth- 
ing but a vague hint, indeed, is possible. But even in 
its vagueness, the thought is overwhelming. We thought 
we knew something, and here wesee that we know no 
more, comparatively, than an earth worm knows of 
astronomy. 


| force. Again we see the effect of the elements of wind 
_and water in the disintegration of these same rocks 
when exposed to their action. We see the rock crum- 
ble beneath the alternating effects of the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter; and see it slowly turned into 
dust by the grinding power of the wave, the dissolving 
| power of water. We see not only heat, but electricity 
- result from friction, and we know that either of these 
may be converted into light. And we know that 
it is the effect of light that gives the coloring to 
~ plants. Until the tender shoot appears above the sur- 
- face of the earth it 1s white. We have all of us ob- 
_ served the mosses that grow up on rocks and trees, 
» and have noticed what looked like blood stains upon 
_ them where they were thickly shaded by surrounding 
- trees, but all may not have known that these patches 
_ of dull red were vegetable growths; or that the rust 
that gathers upon iron is a species of fungi; but it is so 
_ pronounced by learned men. We see, therefore, how 
_ close to mineral formation is the vegetable life, and be- 
|; gin to wonder where the one ceases and the other be- 
- gins; but there are none who can tell us. Those who 
~ have devoted their lives to the solving of the problem 
© cannot, neither can any point out the dividing line be- 
_ tween the vegetable and the animal kingdom. 
x Some years ago the governments of the two countries, 
_ England and the United States, sent out vessels to 
| dredge the sea at as great a depth as possible, the ob- 
| ject being to discover at what depth vegetable and ani- 
mal life ceased, if at all. From the depths of ocean were 
f brought up bits of some substance which is called pri- 
£ toplasm, being simply drops of jelly of which itis im- 
_ possible to say it is animal or vegetable in its nature; 
~ for protoplasm is found also, by the aid of the micro- 
_ scope, in the heart of flowers, and it is from this that 
the seed of the plant begins to form. Again, and ap- 
parently as the next step in the evolution of matter 
_ from lower to higher forms, is found in different por- 
_ tions of the sea a single celled vegetable, or animal life, 
| which, because of its having but one cell is called a 
| moneron. The drop of jelly expands and contracts 
_| without the application of outside force, but never per- 
| manently changes its shape. 
| Then just a step higher still is another bit of jelly 
i | formation, the amæba, that propagates its kind by divis- 
| ion of itself, each half becoming like the original whole, 
but only to again divide when it has reached a certain 
I stage; each product of every division possessing the 
| same qualities and habits of growth and separation into 
_ halves that the first had, and continuing to increase in- 
| definitely in nambers. 
| Embedded in the different strata of rock that com- 
| pose the foundations of our earth are found the skele- 
i tons or petrified forms of animals, of which there are 
| now no living representatives, but between which and 
existing forms of animal life there are certain similari- 
ties, that point with seeming conclusiveness to the fact 
that existing species have sprung from those that per- 
‘L ished through changes necessitated by gradually im- 
‘| proving conditions covering long periods of time. 
| For example, the horse is traceable back through the 
| various strata of rock to his ancestry in an animal not 
larger than a fox, and the possessor of five toes in place 
of the present rounded hoof, The “splints” which may 
be felt through the flesh of the leg are the remainder 
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of what were once serviceable toes; the inner of two 
pair appearing upon either side of a centre one, from 
which the hoof has gradually assumed its present from. 
The outer toes have entirely disappeared, while of the 
inner ones only a suggestion remains in the presence 
of the splints, which at present have no use and will in 
time, doubtless, also disappear. 

So also the transformation of water animals into land 
animals and reptiles, and of those without wings into 
birds, may be traced through all their many changes— 
changes requiring countlessages for their consummationg - 
but not greater than is equally necessary for the earth 
itself to have assumed its present form from out the 
chaotic void, or formless mass of vapor, from which 
both science and pretended inspiration assign its birth. 

Let us see if we can make more clear the process by 
which the transformation from the lowest to the high- 
est has taken place. 

Returning now to the ameba, the drop of protoplas- 
mic jelly floating in the sea, without sign of life save 
the power to propagate itself by division. 

As it floats in the water it folds itself with apparent 
unconsciousness about some tiny bit of coarser matter 
with which it comes in contact, and by absorption ex- 
tracts the juices which nourish it and enable it to in- 
crease in size. At this stage it has no organs of loco- 
motion, save only the ability to stretch outward some 
portion of itself, the same as any slightly elastic sub- 
stance may by stretched by application of force from 
without. Every part has the same capability in this 
as in other respects, for there are no organs of any kind 
discernible. No matter at what point upon the sur- 
face the bit of floating matter touches, the power of ex- 
panding to enfold it is the same. But the law of cause 
and effect is never inoperative, and the continual en- 
folding within itself of substances of any kind must, in 
a long series of years, produce the effect of changing 
the outward portion which comes most frequently into 
contact with other substances; and the center where the 
matter enfolded must lie while its juices are extracted, 
would eventually become enlarged appliances for the 
assimilation of food in the parts further removed, and 
gradually, by slow degrees, this tendency would be- 
come apparent in the formation of organs espezially 
adapted te the digestion of food; and sometime in some 
individual member this tendency would result in the 
formation of what might be called a stomach; and we 
sould have a new species af ameba, apparently not of 
the same family as the original, except as we recog- 
nized the relations of effect to cause, and so connected 
the two. 

Recognizing the possibility of the effect of the en- 
foldment of bits of extraneous matter by the jelly drop, 

` 
being as I have suggested, we have the entire theory 
of evolution before us. It is simply the recognition of 
the law by which the effect which follows any cause be- 
comes in its turn a cause from which other effect smust 
inevitably flow, thus making a change from one form to 


‘another an indisputable and unavoidable result; and, 


since that which was at the beginning can never be 
destroyed, but only changed in its relations to its own 
parts, the added consequence of a lower passing into a 
higher form endlessly and without possibility of ulti- 


mate failure. 
_ HHH 
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IDEAL EDUCATION. 


No Child is Conceived in Wickedness or Born in Sin, 
His Origin is from the Universal Source. He is the 
Image and Likeness of God! The Business of the 
Educator is to Make this Image and Likeness Mani- 
fest. 


BY ALICE B. STOCKHAM. 
CHAPTER THREE. 
ylt is no more a mere theory that a child gets best de- 
velopment of his possibilities through directed activities. 
The kindergarten has proven this. 

Froebel with his law of unity expressed in diversity, 
constructed a system of education for very young chil- 
dren whereby self revelation is accomplished. Wherever 
a similar system is adopted for those more advanced in 
years; where the leadings, environments, indeed, the 
whole curriculum of his life is made to accord to that de- 
velopment—here we will find the greatest progress in 
actual growth. Not that the child can read the greatest 
number of pages or cipher the most sums on aslate, but 
that through his own research, through his own applica- 
tion of principles, through his own discoveries of the rela- 
tion of all things, he develops thoughts and powers within 
himself, and through this development he is ready for 
greater undertakings. He learns to create by creating. 
By a natural law the doing is the road to thought. The 
pedagogical value of doing, of hand creations, has been 
proven in many ways. Through Swedish and Finish 
sloyd; through drawing, carving and clay modeling, 
through cooking and sewing—all of these have demon- 
strated the value of manual training, and out of these has 
proven the larger thought of leading the child to origi- 
nal creation, to a recognition of individuality in the 
evolvement of powers and the application of natural 
force and energy. The ideal education gives the best 
conditions to bringing forth the best in the child. 

Ideal education is the education of the entire man, 
body, soul and spirit. The child is trained for life, a 
continuous life, an eternal life; the life which we are now 
living, and which we know to be continuous. As the 
physical man is the expression of the intellectual, so 


all physical training comes through mental activities.. 


You give a gymnastic drill; you call it physical exercise, 
but it is mind concentration. It calls a halt to the won- 
dering images in the child’s brain; with the melody of 
music and the rythmical motion he learns a lesson in 
concentration and attention. More than this, he is made 
to feel the universal pulse through communal interests. 

llasa boy been brought up in exclusiveness with a 
feeling that he is better, wiser, richer than his neighbors? 
llow soon this selfish view of life is taken from him when 
by the tap of the drum he marches out of the school room 
side by side with those who boast-of no ancestral pTivi- 
leges, no money or intellectual aristocracy. 

In his nature study, the child has learned the unity 
of all things, in diversity. He understands that itis the 
unerring law of creative energy that makes the graceful, 
artistic larch always a larch, that from the seed that is 
planted the same kind will be unerringly produced; by 
the same intelligence that the royal, gorgeous butterfly 
is produced from the creeping caterpillar, By an easy 
stage he can be led to know that he too is a product of the 
same cnergy; that the ceaseless rythm of his heart for his 


entire life is from the same cause; the inspiration and 
respiration of the lungs, day and night, sleeping or wak- 
ing; the miracles, of absorption, respiration, digestion, 
depuration and reproduction are all the result of action 
of the mind. 


In one respect he learns that he is greater than any 
animal, any bird or any of the productions of nature. 
He has conscious intelligence. He knows that he knows. 
Through this intelligence, through this conscious power 
of the intellect, he is able to get a glimpse, indeed a whole 
vision at times, of the creative principle itself. 

There is no separation of training in mind and body. 
You cannot take this body by itself and make it do one 
thing, neither can you take the intellect by itself and get 
any satisfactory results. The greatest discovery of the 
age, greater than Emmner’s machine for photograph- 
ing thought, is the discovery that we can command, con- 
trol and regulate our thoughts, so as consciously to dis- 
cern their relation to the body and their power to 
mold the body according to the degree of their intelli- 
gence. 

Ideal education embraces the training of thought, the 
harnessing of the psychical activities of the man, so that 
they shall always wheel intoline and serve him asordered. 
Who of us were ever trained to think effectively? Who 
of us can concentrate upon any problem and solve it, 
much less guide our thoughts into contemplation of the 
deeper meanings of all things, into the knowledge of the 
life universal? 

This thought training will begin with the birth of the 
child, and will become the most important factor of his 
education during his entire life. He will not only be 
told to think, not only commanded to have pure and 
lofty thoughts, but will be directed plainly and uner- 
ringly how to direct all the mind’s processes into effec- 
tive service. He will know how to think, when to 
think and what to think. 

Education based on the unity of life illuminates all 
the speculations of the intellectual life. It discloses 
the golden thread of all truth and knits together all 
apparent divergent systems. Material science becomes 
mental science; energy, law and intelligence are re- 
vealed in all of nature’s activities; in chemical action, 
in photographic processes, in the blending of colors on 
the artist’s canvas, in the marvels of electricity known 
only by its effects. 

The ideal school leads the student systematically and 
orderly to understand the greateccult forces of all life 
He will learn to know his own greatness, for man is an 
epitome of all life. 

Ideal education causes the revelation, the manifesta- 
tion, of the Noumena of Kant, the infinite I-of Fichte, 
Geist of Hegle, the Kingdom of Heaven of Christ, the 
Unity of Froebel. It is the life universal, which is com- 
municated to all with whom we have dealings. The 
child’s responsive nature yields to our influence and 
exemplifies the law. He grows and shines, and we grow 
and shine in his reflection. Vibration sets up sympa- 
thetic vibration. 

A conscious recognition of the Divine principle pro- 
duces a contagion that permeates every avenue of life. 
It radiates happiness, it heals the sick, it gives hope to 
the despondent, it rescues the fallen. Itis the true life 
of man in manifestation, in fruition. 
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By its direct radiation, poverty, distress and disease 
vanish as snow disappears in the sun’s rays. 

Let us hold firmly and persistently to the thought 
that the ideal education is alive, is pregnant, is mighty 
with vital energy. It has set its seal of goodness upon 
the child; it has discovered the kingdom of heaven in 
every soul, and this discovery illuminates every path of 
investigation, every line of research. 

It gives the child freedom to grow, to be, and to do, 
to develop resources in himself hitherto unknown, to 
manifest in greatness, in accomplishment, in service 
beyond any record of history. A new heaven and a 
new earth opens up to him; because as he begins to 
understand the law of his own mind all things present 
new meanings to him. His concepts are based upon 
ideals, and the manifold manifestations of nature reveal 
to him new laws and forces. He revels in inventions, 
constructions and creations, and these inventions, con- 
struct‘ons and creations are not confined to material 
things and material science, but as he grows show forth 
in all the interests of the world—in political and social 
science, in financial economies, in domestic and foreign 
commerce; in co-operative industries and in adjustment 
of great municipal and national interests; in homes 
of harmony, in magnificent, artistic and poetic creations, 
in oratory and prophecy. 

i a So 
HOME HEALING. 

Send and get my pamphlet on this subject. Ask 
jor The Mind Cure Phamphlet; it will cost you noth- 
ing; ask for several copies if you have friends to 
whom you could give them. There is wisdom in this 
pamphlet; and many powerful proofs of the ability of 
the mind to control every form of disease and weak- 
ness. It will do you good simply to read it. It will 
give you strength and encouragement. Address 
Helen Wilmans, Sea Breeze, Florida. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO TEMPLE. 
[From San Francisco Daily paper.] 

The temporary organization of the San Francisco 
Mental Science Temple, a branch of the National Asso- 
ciation, which has its home in Sea Breeze, Fla., was 
effected yesterday afternoon at 320 Post street. Mrs. 
Clara Foltz was elected temporary president; and M. S. 
Norton secretary and treasurer. Twenty-ff¥e members 
were admitted to the new temple. 

Mrs. Foltz delivered an address of welcome. She 
stated that the purpose of the organization was to es- 
tablish the prominence of mind in all human affairs 
and to make one capable of realizing his own mental 
powers. Other addresses were made by M. S. Norton, 
Mrs. Ada Williamson, Henry Harrison Brown, Mrs. 
Dr. Lasswell and Mrs. Addie L. Ballou. Musical selec- 


tions were rendered by Miss E. McCann, Miss A. 
Nippert and J. MeCann. 

An adjournment was taken until next Sunday after- 
noon at the same place, when permanent officers will be 
chosen. 

The members of the organization follow: Clara Foltz, 
M. S, Norton, J. M. Fisher, E. M. Fisher, Thomas F. 
Butler, Luella Butler, P. H. Reynolds, Mrs. J. E. Cotter, 
L. R. Kelley, Mrs. A. E. Elliott, Mrs. J. A. Bettys, C. 
M. Landers, Mrs. Alice G. Mahony, Mrs. Ada William- 
son, W. A. Smith, Annie L. Stone, G. W. Owen, M. E. 
Lasswell, D. J. Toohey, Mrs. J. J. Whitney, Mrs, Dr. 
A. F. Temple, 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT., 
If the universal primary element is of a mental char- 
acter and the physical being but a manifestation of 
mentality, the influences of heredity must indeed be 


slight as compared with the claims usually made on its 
behalf. 


It is of the utmost importance to determine the re- 
spective effects of heredity and environment, for this 
will indicate in what degree we are individually ac- 
countable for our present conditions, and the extent to 
which we are the arbiters of our own destinies. 

It is a great principle of Mental Science that each 
human being has within himself the inherent power to 
control his thoughts, actions and surroundings. This 
does not necessarily mean that any single individual 
has the present ability to accomplish this in the highest 
degree, but that we all have the power of growth up 
to that condition. And as the infinitely varying levels 
of human life do not- permit of the same rapidity of 
growth in each, the individual attainment must come 
at varying intervals of time. 

As the correlation of the mental and physical checks 
the rapidity of growth, so likewise is there a reflex ef- 
fect of created environment. As soon as we mould our 
surroundings they react on us, and are thus a never ceas- 
ing influence. The higher the life we reflect, however, 
the slighter will be this counteracting influence, and 
the less effort will there be required to overcome it. 

It is most difficult to determine where heredity ends 
and environment commences. It may perhaps be said 
that heredity is but the indirect result of environment. 
The effect on the parent is deemed the result of envi- 
ronment, while the transmission to the offspring of the 
same effect from the same cause is called heredity. 
The surrounding conditions constitute both the influ- 
ence which is received by the parent and transmitted to 
the offspring. It would, therefore, seem that all con- 
ditions must be the result of environment, even those 
so-called hereditary traits that make their appearance 
only during maturity of life, while there are numerous 
prenatal influences that can be unmistakably so traced. 
Why may not all of them be attributed to the same 
source? In fact, what other source can there be? 

Any trait in the offspring analogous with that of the 
parent is apt to be deemed hereditary, but there seems 
as much logical ground for the same contention where 
no such analogy is known to exist. So far as we can 
tell one is as much inherited from the ancestor as the 
other. Moreover, we find similar traits in persons who 
are utter strangers to one another. It is, in fact, a 
mere matter of inference that such traits are necessarily 
dependent on ancestry, and such conclusion entirely 
leaves out of consideration the evident likelihood that 
the same traits of the parent and offspring were the 
result of similar environments. 

If all is mind, then the controlling factors of our life 
are our own mentality and, indirectly, the mentality of 
other life. These are what have produced our present 
being and surroundings, and their influences will ever 
continue to mould and create our environment. What 
we call heredity is therefore only another way of ex- 
pressing a limited form of this influence. 

It is doubtless true, in ‘early life, that usually the 
greatest influence over the offspring is that exerted by 
the parents, but this is because the association of the 
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parent and child is of the most constant and intimate 
character, and that their mental atmospheres are the 
most closely associated and merged into one another. 
The extent of this influence will depend, in fact, upon 
the degree of intimacy of such association. 

Itis true that adults will exhibit certain traits that 
are analogous with those of the parent, and which can- 
not be traced to then existing environments. This is 
not indeed conclusive of their non-existence, but con- 
ceding such to be the fact mental influences seldom show 
immediate results. There are opposing forces to be 
overcome, and it may very well be that some effects 
are very slow of development even though the impress 
may have been deep and long abiding. When the en- 
vironment of parental mentality has been entirely over- 
come by succeeding influences, the traits we would or- 
dinarily attribute to heredity no longer manifest them- 
selves. They wili appear, in other words, only to the 
extent that they have not been offset by counter influ- 
ences; aud in course of years ordinarily, the latter are 
almost the only apparent ones, with no influences other 
than the mentality of the parents, the offspring would 
necessarily become a complete composite of the two. 

As with the individual so is it with the community, 
In an unprogressive community the thought atmosphere 
will remain on an almost unvarying level, and what we 
call hereditary traits will most conspicuously appear. 
Generation after generation will follow the same trade 
or profession and live in the same thought world. In 
more progressive communities so-called hereditary traits 
will be less conspicuous, the offspring will show com- 
paratively few traits of the parent, and the type will 
tend to greater variety. 

It is not, therefore, the mere fact of parentage that 
gives to the offspring similar impress of feature and 
character, but rather the similarity of environment 
which necessarily attends this relation. There is, in- 
deed, a period when the mental atmosphere of the pa- 
rent is most closely identified with that of the offspring; 
with the result that the influence then exerted is pecu 
liarly enduring. The more plastic condition of the 
offspring at that time, also further conduces to the last- 
ing effect of prenatal influence. 

But in every case it is the environment which moulds 
the being. This influence is at first confined almost 
entirely to the mentality of the parents. Later on the 
mentality of others exerts a gradually extending influ- 
ence, while the will of the individual becomes more and 
more able to direct and subordinate all these surround- 
ings. Nothing comes from the parent as a heritage, 
except what is the result of the environments of the 
parent, which, indeed, for a time, constitute the sole en. 
vironments of the offspring. 

Hereditary influences are in one way or another, 
therefore, the result of environment. Where no simi- 
larity of trait between offspring and parent «fay be 
traced, the effect of environment will be generally con- 
ceded, and, where it may be traced, environment be- 
comes heredity. Evcent DeL Mar, 

27 William Street, New York City. 
Ă—Ė ie 
HOME TREATMENT. 

For every form of disease and every undesirable 
condition write tome. Consultations free. Letters 
confidential, Helen Wilmans, Sea Breeze, Florida. 


THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


I have had but two new dresses this summer, and two — 


are not enough. One of them cost the whole amount of 
ten cents a yard, and the other fifteen. They have both 
got some ribbon and lace on them, and it “do look as if 


I ort to be satisfied,” but T am not. The other girls are | 


all ahead of me in new clothes; and the other night 
Charley forgot that he took me to the euchre party, and 
left me standing in the street, while he took the Johnson 
girl home. I think it was because she had such a pretty 

ess on. She is eighty-one years old, or eighty-one 
years young, I should say, and has the advantage of me 
in this respect. There is another lady here of the same 
age that Charley is half daft about, Mrs. Ballough, the 
mother of Jameg and mother-in-law of Daisy. This lady 
insists on being called “Grandma.” She is welcome to the 
title; I don’t want it myself, though I don’t prohibit it 
when it comes from little Jessamine and from Florrie’s 
four kids, all of whom seem very near to me. And I 


like Florrie’s husband too; he is talented—which the / 


world will discover in time. 


Ob! yes; the exhibition of Florida scenes as shown by | 


the magic lantern came off in Daytona on Thursday 
evening. It was a beautiful sight. The pictures looked 
like nooks and corners cut out from fairyland. I could 
not help looking at them through northern and western 
eyes, and it hardly seemed possible that they were real. 
Mr. Burgman made the talk that fitted in with the pic- 
tures, and it was fine. 
speaker, and one of the nicest boys I have. I am sure 
the people are going to be pleased with him wherever 
lie goes. I want the friends to take a good look at the 
pictures, and ask themselves if they would not like to 
live among such beautiful scenes and in such a heavcnly 
climate all the time; or even half the time. And 
wouldn’t you like to educate your children in this ideal 
spot? When Mr. Post and I began to look around 
after coming here, our first thought was, “What a para 
dise for children this is!” We recalled our own child- 
hood; the flower hunting in spring; the wild-fruit hunt- 
ing in summer and the search for nuts in the fall. We 
remembered how delightful these experiences were, but 
had to confess that nothing we had ever passed through 
compared with this. We have all that we ever saw be- 
fore, and many other attractions added; the surf bath- 
ing; the boating on the river, fishing for crabs that we 
turn lose again after catching—not hurting them in the 
least. To be sure, they are good to eat, but they are so 
saucy and make such astand for their lives after getting 
out of water that we always )put them back. 

At this time we are living in the new house, every 
stick of which is a pleasure. It is beautifully finished 
and absolutely ne ea in all its appointments. ‘The 
garden and grounds are beginning to show for what 
they are worth. I was rather late in getting things out, 
but they have all taken hold, owing to the care of a 
splendid gardner, and are growing finely. 

A moment ago I asked if you would not like to edu- 
cate your children here. I now ask if you would not 
like to educate yourselves here. There is no happiness 
that compares with the gaining of knowledge; the con- 
ception of a new truth makes one feel larger, I always 
noticed this effect, and also the pleasure it created, but 
I did not know why it produced this effect. I know 
now, Itis because it really adds to my power and 


He is an exceedingly pleasant | 
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strength; it increases my vitality; knowledge is life it- 
gelf. 

There was a meeting of the Board of Regents of the 
college this morning; I am just released from it. While 
there my mind kept wandering to the college itself. I 
was hdlding a copy of Frerpom in my hand and hap- 
pened to catch a glimpse of Mathilde Tyner’s letter in 
it, and I said to myself, “What a privilege it will be to 
have such women as she is with us as teachers and 
lecturers; not to mention her gifted husband and many 
other persons of genius and true nobility; persons who 
are absolutely free from the low. jealousies that divide 
s» many of the workers upon the new lines of thought. 
This very fact puts the movement we are now engaged 
in at the head, and is a guarantee of its success. 

The first time I ever saw Paul Tyner’s name in print 
I was interested in him. “Here is a highly vitalized 
germ of mentality,” I said to myself; “I shall watch his 
unfoldment.” I had not the least idea that we would 
ever work together; and T don’t yet know that we will, 
but somehow I believe he is to be connected with our 
college enterprise, and that we shall be neighbors in this 
lovely town. 

Only see how things move forward toward the forma- 
tion of an ideal society. This college is going to be the 
drawing centre. 

Clara Foltz of San Francisco, a woman of the most 
superb ability, and president pro. tem. of the Temple 
lately organized there, is indeed one of us, and though 
so far away I fully believe she will unite with us here 
personally as a worker among us. She is a lawyer and 
stands at the head of the profession. 


It is not money alone that is to form the basis of our. 


success here, though that is essential; but way above the 
money problem stands the power of the united individ- 
ualities that is to make our movement the greatest and 
the most forceful on earth. Besides the persons I have 
mentioned, there are others now in correspondence with 
us whose greatness I am made to feel continually; a 
good many others who are way above the average crowd, 
and who like ourselves long for the intellectual com- 
panionship of those whose mere presence means educa- 
tion, development, happiness, joy. 

Well—to change the subject, I wish I could make a 
speech. I suppose I can if I keep*on wishing for it 
long enough. I am reminded of a woman’s rights meet- 
ing I attended in the days long past; several of us had 
made speeches, and all of them except my own were 
good; some were beautiful. After a time there was a 
call for Mrs. Brown. I had not heard of her, but the 
audience seemed familiar with her. Then there was an 
opening and Mrs. Brown came forward. She was not 
much larger then an old fashioned pepper box; she had 
o1 a black flimsy silk dress, and a bonnet about the size 
of a postage stamp, with a mile or two of widow’s veil 
hanging to it. I-do really think she was the plainest 
looking little mortal I ever saw. She had not spoken 
a dozen words before I knew her to be a Southerner. 
Her accent was as broad as any negroe’s. She said she 

“was “mighty glad” of a chance to address the meetin’ 
because she thought she had something to say. 

She really did have something to say, and she said it. 
She made two hundred and fifty (more or less) gram- 
matical errors and mispronunciations. She said that 
when she started out on this trail she made up her mind 


that she was “gwine” to reach the top, and she was still 
atravelin’. But itis no use for me to attempt to tell 
what she said; she soon became too warm and unpinned 
her shawl and gave it a sling behind her; then she un- 
tied her bonnet and slung it off also. She then stepped 
forward with an illumination in her face that was simply 
divine, and she was truly a creature of light. And such 
a speech as she made! There may havebeen some there 
who thought her uncultured; I pity them if they did. 
For my part I felt like discarding grammar and correct 
pronunciation and going it alone. It was not what she 
told us that interested us so much; it was her way of 
telling it. Her entire speech was the loveliest exhibi- 
tion of naturalness I ever remember to have seen; and 
naturalness is the one divine attribute of every soul born 
into the world; and how far away from it the race has 
got. 

I learned a lesson from Mrs. Brown. When I “hit 
the trail” as a lecturer I am going to throw myself into 
a place way above the region of common criticism, and 
I shall leave the English Grammar so far behind that it 
will have hard work to ever catch up again. Moreover 
I don’t intend to stick to any particular subject unless 
I just happen to. When I start out it will be “Good- 
bye John, don’t ax me wha I’se gwine; kase I don’t 
know myself till I get thar.” 

In other words I shall trust to the leading of the ideal, 
and I won’t make weary work of it; I'll play along the 
road and gather flowers and describe the butterflies as 
they turn summersaults, and strive to make the best of 
every line of my talk. ‘ 

But I have not got there yet. So when I start out to 
lecture, as I surely will sometime, I don’t want my 
audience to expect much of me. But truly there are 
enough speakers who can talk grammar, but we need 
a few more who can hold us by the intangible thread of 
pure naturalness as Mrs. Brown did. H. W. 

—— +0 
C. F. BURGMAN’S LECTURE TOUR. 

Tho following cities will be visited by Mr. C. F. 

Burgman en route to and from Seattle: 


Chicago, Dl. - - - June 14 | Redding, Cal. - - July 18 
Milwaukee, Wis. - June 20 | Sacramento, Cal. - July 20-22 
Duluth, Minn. - - June 21 | Auburn, Cal. - - - July 23 
St. Paul Minn. - - June 22 | Grass Valley, Cal. July 25 
Minneapolis, Minn. - June 24 | Nevada City, Cal. - July 26 
Miles City, Mont. - - June 27 | Vallejo, Cal. - -, - July 30 
Helena, Mont. - - June 28|Stockton,Cal. - - Aug. 1 
Spokane. Wash. - - June 29 | San Francisco, ) 

Seattle, Wash. - - - July 1 | Oakland, Aug. 3 to 10 
Victoria, B.C. - - - July 6 | San Jose, Cal. Í 

Tacoma, Wash. - - - July 8| Pasadena, Cal. - - Aug. 12 
Portland, Ore. - - July 12 | Los Angeles, Cal. - Aug. 14 
Yreka, Cal. - - - July 16 | San Diego, Cal. - - Aug. 16 


Other return dates and places will be announced later. 
The friends living in the cities named are requested to 
arrange for the delivery of at least one lecture. Descrip- 
tion of places and people visited by Mr. C. F. Burgman 
will be recorded from week to week in FREEDOM. 

After June Ist. all letters relating to route of travel 
and invitation to lecture should be addressed to C. F. 
Burgman, care Prof. F. M. Knox,773 Washington Street, 
Seattle, Washington. After July Ist. address all such 
letters to C. F. Burgman, care Porter L. Bliss, 320 Post 
Street, San Francisco, California, 
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What are you going to do to help on with the Col 


lege? 
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FREEDOM on trial six weeks for ten cents, 
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IN AMERICA : : ? $ 2 $1.00 PER YEAR. 
IN EUROPE : : : : $1.50 PER YEAR. 
HELEN WILMANS, Editor and Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING RATES: 
For advertising rates address E. F. BRITTON. 
m EA 

Subscriptions received in money order, bank draf! ¢ :que, ex- 
press money order or currency. also received. int thas: 
wh» can send remittance in other form will oblige by so doing. 

In ordering change of address it is necessary to give former ad- 
dress as well as new one. : 

Please take notice that 48 copies count for one year. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Sea Breeze, Fla., as second-class 
matter, August 28, 1897. Removed from Boston, Mass. 


The date at which subscriptions expire is printed on 
the wrappers of all pagers sent out and this is a receipt 
for the money received. We cannot send a receipt for 
single subscry/' ons any other way, since to do so is 
wholly anneewss.+y and would be a very considerable 
expense in time and postage. 
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Mr. Geo. Osbond, Scientor House, Norman Ave., 
Devonport, Eng., is exclusive agent for our works in 
Great Britian. Our British friends will please address 
all orders to him. 


Sea Breeze is now an International money order oflice. 
Our patrons will please make all money orders payable 
on this place. 
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A LASTING MONUMENT, 

Do you want your name indelibly linked with the 
college which is to be built here? You can have it for 
just two dollars. 

Now listen! 

The campus grounds are pretty nearly cleared, and 
the force is now at work cutting out the avenues and 
boulevard. Some work still remains to be done on the 
campus, such as picking up of roots and the putting in 
of grass, but the larger half isdone. Now, we want to 
beautify it. We have left a large number of trees, oaks, 
and bays and such, but there needs to be set out, both 
on the campus and along the avenues, and boulevards, 
numbers of palm trees, the same as we have done about 
our cottages and along our boulevards and avcnues. 
We set nearly five hundred last year, and shall set some 


more this. In all we have already set nearly one thous- 
and. 


Now we have made a contract with a responsible 
man to set full-grown palms (palmcttocs, they are 
commonly called) on the college property, and tó war- 
rant them at two dollars each. If any die he is to re- 
place them; and further he is to burn the initials of 
each person who pays for a tree into the bole of the tree, 
so that if the one for whom it is set ever Comes here he 
or she can pick out the particular tree paid for. 

These trees are not like the northern trees. They 
grow from a central shoot and have no limbs, only great, 
broad leaves from two to four feet across, and it does 
not injure them to burn or cut into the body of the 
tree a bit, just so you do not reach near the center, 
You can even girdle them in a way that would kill a 
northern tree without hurting them in the least, so 


“branding” them with the initials of a person will do 
them no harm. i 


The best time for transplanting is July and August; 
so if you want a tree to bear your initials as evidence 
that you have helped on in the work of beautifying the 
college property, send your two dollars at once. You 
had better send it to Captain C. Eldridge, as he is 
treasurer of the college fund. The Board of Regents 
tried to make Mr. Post treasurer, but he would not 
have it. He said it did not look well for us to donate 
the land, and then hold the money that came in from the 
sale of lots or as donations, and we all knew Captain 
Eldridge was honest, and we made him treasurer; so you 
had better send your money to him. 

We ought to have a thousand palms on the campus 
and along the avenues and boulevards. That is more 
than could be set this season, but let’s make a good be- 
ginning. There is time to set half that many in July 
and August. Mr. Post did it last year. He employed 
sixteen men besides teams. The trees have to be drawn 
from the forest a distance of three miles or more, and 
have to be paid for at the rate of fifteen cents per tree. 
When we came here we could get them given to us, but 
now they have to be bought. 

When I say a full-grown tree I mean a tree fifteen to 
twenty feet high and ten to twelve inches through. 
That is considered the least size for transplanting, and 
oF the five hundred (nearly) transplanted last year we 
lust only one per cent, but it was an exceptionally good 
year for such work. Usually the loss has been more, 
and $2.00 per tree and guarantee them to grow, is as 
little as any one can do it for and make a living. It 
could not be done for that, only that July and August 
are usually dull months here for men with teams, and 
they are ready to bid very low on work, 

I want to see the $2.00 roll in fast so that the work 
of beautifying can begin. Il. W. 

— oo 
IMPORTANT. 

The coming Conference at Seattle, now only a very 
few weeks off, is assuming greater importance daily, and 
promises to be a much larger gathering than was at 
fivst anticipated. As announced last week, one and one- 
fifth rates have been secured on the roads centering at 
Seattle, and they are-even proposing to run a special 
excursion from Independence, Kansas, to the Conven- 
tion. We are almost as much surprised as gratified at 
the interest shown, and now believethat had we taken 
hold of it earlier we could have arranged excursions 
from both the East and South that would have carried 
hundreds to the meeting. As it is, it is-too late for that, 
a fact we very much regret. j d 

But what I started to say is this: | It is desirable that 
a full and complete report of the proceedings of the 
Convention be printed in pamphlet form, and this means 
the employment of a stenographer in addition to print- 
ers? bills, but every body interested in the movement 
will want the report; therefore, every body should send 
fifty cents to Prof. M. F. Knox, Seattle, Washington, 
and do it at once. They will get a copy of the pro- 
ceedings as soon after the adjournment as they can be 
gotten out, and if any profit accrues on its publication 
it will help pay the expenses of the Convention, which 
will necessarily be considerable. It won’t do any harm 
to add a dollar or two for that especial purpose when 
ordering a copy of the proceedings if you can spare it, 
and naturally, Prof. Knox will want to be sure he will 
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be reimbursed for any outlay he makes before contract- their wits’ end to know what to do with them. They 


ing for a stenographer and the publication of the pro- 
ceedings in pamphlet form. 

The Professor is spending much time in working up 
and preparing for the meeting, and we must not leave 
him to hold the bag. We shall send a few dollars our- 
selves to help out, and all* others who are able should 
do the same. There will be none of it wasted. 

H. W: 

N. B.—For particulars regarding the excursion from 
Independence, Kan., write A. L. Clark, Independence, 
‘Kan. For rates on roads centering in Seattle ask your 


nearest railroad agent. If he is not posted get him to 
write the officers of his road for instructions. 
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CONCERNING ORGANIZATION, 

We are not organizing creeds, but against creeds. 
We are organizing for the free growth of thought, and 
not for the purpose of fettering it. 

There is no sense in being afraid of organization, sim- 
ply because it has been used in the past for the purpose 
of restraining our reasoning faculties, while a few leaders 
took the advantage of us and robbed us, not only of 
our wealth, but of that which was infinitely greater than 
wealth, namely, our power to create. 

Look abroad to-day and see what these selfish, un- 
principled, narrow, ignorant organizations are costing 
the world. Look at the forms of organizations that 
weld such mighty power in crushing out the new 
thought of the race. Note the combination of. the doc- 
tors who have no hesitation in sacrificing the people 
in order to perpetuate methods that kill them by the 
thousands while saving them by the tens. See with 
what venom they jumped on Prof. Weltmer, and how 
they used all their influence to crush him, when at the 
same time Weltmer was curing more people in a day 
than any one of them was curing in a year. 

Ths doctors themselves—those among them who are 
honest and intelligent—know that the present system 
of medicine is a snare and a delusion; here is the testi- 
mony of a few of the best and noblest of them: 

John Mason, M. D., F. R. S., says: 

“The science of medicine is a barbarous jargon.” 

Prof. Mott, the great surgeon, says: 

“Of all sciences, medicine is the most uncertain.” 

Dr. Marshall Hall, F. R. S., says: 

“Thousands are annually slaughtered in the quiet 
sick room.” 

Prof. S. M. Goss, of the medical college, Louisville, 
Ky., says: 

“OF the science of disease very little is known; in- 
deed nothing at all.” 

Sir Astley Cooper, the famous English surgeon, says: 

“The science of medicine is founded on conjecture 
and improved by murder.” 

Dr. Hufeland, the great German physician, says: 

“The greatest mortality of any of the professions is 
that of the doctors themselves.” 

Dr. Talmage, F. R. C., says: 

“I fearlessly assert that in most cases our patients 
would be better without a physician than with one.” 

Dr. Abernethy of London, says: 7 

“There has been a great increase of medical men 
lately, but úpon my life diseases have increased in pro- 
portion.” 

And I say, no wonder; when we see of what stuff the 
doctors are made. In a small village that I know, in 
one season a half dozen of the most trifling boys in 
town were picked up by their parents and run through 
a medical college, simply because the parents were at 


had become the terror of the place by their dissolute 
ways, and something had to be done to get them out of 
the community. So they were sent for two winters to 
a medical college and came out just what a full half of 
them do—licensed murderers, with legal authority to 
prey off the unoffending and ignorant people, whose un- 
founded belief in the medical profession renders them 
easy dupes. 

Prof. Gregory, of the Edinburg Medical College has 
the honesty to say: 

“Gentlemen, ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
medical facts are medical lies, and medical doctrines 
are, for the most part, stark, staring nonsense.” 

Dr. Kimball of New Hampshire, says: 

“There is a doctorcraft as well as a priestcraft. Phy- 
sicians have slain more than war; the public would be 
infinitely better off without them.” 

Dr. Mason Good says: 

“My experience with materia medica has proved it 
the baseless fabric of a dream; its theory pernicious; 
and the way out of it the only good thing about it.” 

Dr. Cogswell of Boston, says: 

“It is my firm belief that the prevailing mode of 
practice is productive of vastly more evil than good, 
and were it absolutely abolished mankind would be in- 
finitely the gainer.” 

Prof. F. B. Parker of New York, says: 

“Instead of investigating for themselves, medical men 
copy the errors of their predecessors, and have thus re- 
tarded the progress of medical science and perpetu- 
ated error.” 

Prof. Jamison of Edinburg, Scotland, says: 

“Nine times out of ten our miscalled remedies are 
absolutely injurious to our patients.” 

Sir John Forbes, physician to Queen Victoria’s house- 
hold, says: 

“No classification of disease or therapeutic agents 
ever yet promulgated is true, or anything like truth, 
and none can be adopted as a safe guidance in practice.” 

Dr. Alexander Ross, F. R. S. L., of England, says: 

“The medical practice of to-day has no more founda- 
tion in science, in philosophy or common sense than it 
had one hundred years ago. It is based on conjecture, 
improved by sad blunders often hidden by death.” 

Prof. Magendie of Paris, says: 

“Oh! you tell me doctors cure people. I grant you 
people are cured. But how are they cured? Gentle- 
men, nature does a great deal; imagination does a great 
deal. Doctors do devilish little—when they don’t do 
harm.” 

Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, says: 

“I am incessantly led to make apology for the insta- 
bility of the theories and practice of physic. Dis- 
sectors daily convince us of our ignorance of disease, 
and cause us to blush at our prescriptions. What mis- 
chief have we not done under the belief of false facis 
and false theories? We have assisted in multiplying 
diseases; we have done more; we have increased their 
fatality.” \ 

Dr. Ramage, F. R. C. S., of London, says: 

“How rarely do our medicines do good! How often 
do they make our patients worse! I fearlessly assert 
that in most cases the sufferers would be better off 
without a physician than with one. I have seen enough 
of the malpractice of my professional brethren to war- 
rant the strong. language I employ.” 

In speaking as I am doing of the failure of medicine 
to cure, Iam not trying to injure that class of honest, 
though ignorant doctors, who really believe in it and do 
the best they can with it. But I will say this, that the 
majority of practicing physicians have become case- 
hardened to the fact that medicine is not a certain cure 
for anything. They have fallen into the rut of the pro- 
fession and feel that their duty is done by prescribing 
the medicine as the colleges direct. They don’t think 
about the matter at all, but simply content themselves 
to do as they have learned to do. 
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And their living is involved in it. It is this fact 
which antagonizes them against every other school, and 
actually locks the door of progress for them. It has 
caused the great body of them to become the perse- 
cutors of every advanced idea that invades the realm 
of the healing art; a realm they consider to be sacredly 
and entirely their own by virtue of its age—which is 
simply antiquated ignorance, or ignorance fossilized 

But the knowledge of the healing art has-constantly 
developed in spite of them. It has come up through va- 
rious stages marked bythe use of less and still less 
medicine, until it has reached the highest pinnacle yet 
in the total abolition of all medicine. 

The people are now familiar with what is called’ Mind 
Care, or Mental Science Healing. Itis healing through 
the power of superior knowledge, and it is a thousand 
times more potent as a healer of disease than all the 
other systems put together; and this is why those who 
practice it are so persecuted by the physicians of the 
old schools. If it did not heal they would let us alone, 
knowing that we would soon cease to be a power in the 
land. But we are a power; and they cannot compete 
with us, and so they appeal to thedaws of the state for 
their own protection against us; and in a few states 
they have got laws passed through the Legislature pro- 
hibiting us from healing. In some instances where they. 
failed to cure, and pronounced the patient dying, the 
mental healer has been sent for and has cured the “dy- 
ing” patient. And he has been arrested for it and 
would have been put behind prison bars for saving life, 

' had it not been for generous friends who carried the casé 
up to the Supreme Court, where the verdict was in his 
favor. This has happened in several instances. 

Mental Science heals through the power of mind to 
control matter; it heals through the power of the edu- 
cated will. The will, by education, evolves from the 
brute plane to an intellectual plane, where its operations 
have achieved the harmony of perfect justice or equilib- 
rium, and where its dictates are infallible; its spoken 
word creative. 

And it not only heals patients who are present with 
the healer, but all who are conjoined in thought with the 
healer, no matter how far apart they may be. I Anow 
this to be true, and I know thousands of others who 
know it. ş 

And now back to the subject of organization once 
more before I finish this article. People are writing 
me, “Why you used to oppose organization.” I op- 
pose it yet when it is made a most formidable bulwark 
of ignorance with which to crush intelligence. But I 
see its power all the same, and I say, “If ignorance can 
become so tremendous a factor when organized, what 
may not intelligence become when organized also?” 

But I do not believe in organizing aguinst ignorance, 
or against anything, but only for the power of spread- 
ing the truth; for the freedom to practice the truth as 
we see it. I donot wish to run the universe myself, 
but I am not going to sit still and see a lot-6f ignor.- 
muses | Jock my way to farther advancement; I am go- 
ing to push past environment of every kind, and I am 
going—if necessary—to use the mighty engine of or- 
ganization to clear the path to absolute freedom of 
thought, and to the mighty growth that is to come 
through it. How many of you want to join hands with 
me in this undertaking? 

We have started an organization here, and there 
are branches of it in Chicago, New York, San Fran- 


cisco, and several other of the large cities besides the 
smaller towns. Now, friends, don’t permit yourselves 
to be prejudiced against it because some one besides 
yourself or your favorite leader started it. I did not 
wish to start it, and am not anxious to lead the move- 
ment. But there was nothing like it; there were no 
end of creeds organized to keep out new thought, but 
none to foster new thought; none to pull down the bars 
and leave the human intellect free to push forward in 
search of new knowledge. So I said, “Let us open the 
door; let us organize a form of action that will keep the 
door open.” And this is all there is to the Mental Sci- 
ence organization. 

In fostering new thought we are opening the way to 
human genius. Not any more to my genius than to 
yours. How glad I am that jealousy is no part of my 
mentality; the fact is I am so fond of growing things, 
young ideas and young, fresh brains, that nearly all my 
happiness comes from watching their development. 
It may be a part of my egotism that I seem to be the 
mother of every form of budding strength and power, 
and that nothing gives me so much pleasure as to sce it 
expressed by others, no matter who the others may be. 
It might be a good thing for me if I had more personal 
ambition for place and power; but I have not got it, 
and I make no effort to get it; small things make me 
happy. I sincerely wish every one was as happy as I 
am. My happiness is the result of a philosophy that 
shuts out jealousy, and that trusts all things to the power 
invested in the knowledge of truth. Il. W. 

——u- o MMM 
WHAT IS YOUR WISH? 

Would you rather come here to be healed, or taught, 
or both, than to have me give you absent treatment or 
to teach you by correspondence? 

Some persons want to be healed simply; they do not 
care to stady the science. Others wish to study the 
science, who have no necd of being healed. Others still 
want to learn the science while being treated for some 
disease or weakness. I have now made arrangements 
to accommodate all who want to come here for either or 
both purposes, and these arrangements are going to 
prove very satisfactory, and even lovely. I would not 
offer to bring people here, if I did not know that I 
could content them perfectly. You all are aware that 
I heal patients in their own homes, and that I never 
have so many at one time as to neglect any of them. I 
read every letter that comes from them, and either an- 
swer personally or instruct my clerks so carefully as 
to be about the same as if I did answer personally. I 
have but three clerks, amd they are all thorough Mental 
Sc'entists, whose connection with my business adds to 
my power, and helps to form the battery that has given 
me my reputation as a healer. 

Should patients and students come during the sum- 
mer months, or in the early fall, they will find board 
much cheaper than it is in the winter, and the climate 
is quite as lovely—indeed, I think more so than in the 
winter months. In writing this I am only answering 
what seems to be a constantly increasing demand. I have 
always received letters from people who wished to 
come, and, except in a few instances, I have refused to 
have them do so; in several instances I have found it 
impossible to keep them away; they have come in spite 
of my refusal. This has been the case to such a degree 
recently that I thought it would be best to let as many 
come as wished to, Write to me on the subject. Ad- 
dresg HELEN WILMANS, 

Sea Breeze, Fla, 


— 
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Pusuisners or Freepom:—In the May 2nd issue of 
FreEvon, my article, “Some Rational Aspects of Immor- 
tality,” is subject to some criticism; which, doubtless 
prompted by my inadvertent use of terms to indicate 
certain scientifically accepted interpretations of Nature, 
may lead the readers and patrons of FREEDOM to unjust 
conclusions regarding the scientific attitude of the 
writer; we'crave space for a brief explanation of our 
former article. 

For, quite to the contrary of the writer being in any 
sense an apostle of the old and now exploded Dualistic 
theory of Nature, we have for many years been a firm ad- 
vocate of the Monistic theory, and which theory defines 
and maintains that Nature, although consisting to our 
sensatory knowledge, of an infinitude of individuals or 
units, is a demonstrated sum total, an infinite, co-relatcd, 
indissoluble one, a “universe and not a diverse.” - 

We unhesitatingly believe that this hypothesis of 
Nature is so exact and consistent in truth, that no unit, 
whether great or small, be it animal, vegetable or min- 
eral, can be considered as separate or apart from that 
universe. 

But because our infinite knowledge cannot as yet 
fully grasp either the microcosm or the macrocosm of 
that universe as a whole, we are then limited to the 
study of its units and their inter-relations to the whole. 
And, carrying our study so far as we can in our analy- 
sis of natural units and their interdependent relations 
to each other, and the unbroken chain of analogies 
which binds them to their universal sum, we are surely 
justified in placing and defining our mature conclusions 
upon the nature of the sum total. 

As the result, then, of our supremest effort in this 
investigation of universal factors and their correlations, 
we discover that the entity of Nature consists of several 
infinite, inter-dependent factors (or aspects), and which 
factors or aspects embody and represent all elements, 
and forces, and phenomena we now know of, or in Na- 
ture. 

First, we recognize a substance Something in Nature 
which occupies space, and whose sensatory aspects are 
form, extension, solidity, permanency, ete., and we call 
that substance Somethiug,. matter. 

Second, we recognize that more or less of that sub- 
stance Something is animated or vitalized by a subtle, 
inhering, immanent energy, and we call that subtle 
energy, life. 

Third, we recognize throughout Nature a controlling 
and directing force whose aspects are thought, volition, 
consciousness, perception, ete., and we call this superior 
force, mind. 

Fourth, through the superior functions of mind we 
recognize the fact that something cannot proceed from 
nothing; and hence, all things mast have, and do have, 
a first cause, and we call this first cause, God. 

And now we are prepared to note the difference be- 
tween the opposite postulates of Dualism, and Monism; 
the former being a deification of separate parts, the lat- 
ter a supreme faith in a rational whole. 

Dualism assumes that each of these infinite aspects 
of Nature, -viz., God, mind, life and matter, is each in 
itself a separate and distinct principle, or complete en- 
tity apart from the other; that matter, as such entity, 
is a dead, inert and senseless. mass except as it is 
moyed by some extraneous forces outside of matorial 


bodies; and, that these outside forces are the volition of 
a personal God as first cause, as manifest in the separate 
principles of life and mind. 

Monism, as the opposite hypothesis of Nature, assumes 
that while we may segregate these infinite aspects of 
Nature, for the purpose of our subjective analysis, that 
either is absolutely meaningless and impossible apart 
from the other aspects or factors; that life and mind 
are inherent and immanent in, and identical with, mat- 
ter; and, that God, or first cause is the infinite sum total, 
is all in all. Analyzing the unit man on the Monistic 
plan, (we leave priest and clergy to analyze it on the 
dual plan) we find that unit entity to manifest these 
same identical aspects of matter, life and mind, and 
these also comprehending a corresponding quantity of 
First Cause, or*God; i 

But inasmuch as this analysis of the human unit 
demonstrates to us that these several aspects are so 
indissolubly united in their interdependence and inter- 
relation to each other, that the abstracting of either 
destroys the unit as an entity, so the abstraction of any 
unit, aspect, energy or force, be it a central sun or a 
basic atom, would destroy that universe as an entity, 
and is therefore unthinkable. 

If, then, the mutual inter-dependence and insepara- 
bleness of Nature’s units and aspects are thus established, 
then the comprehensive analysis of the human unit must 
be the potent kev which is yet. to unlock the occult 
mysteries of the universal All. 

In our article above referred to we endeavored to 
show, through the infalliblelogic of natural analogies, 
the means and processes by which Nature evolves the 
human unit, and to follow the destiny of that unit so 
far as we might in order to justify its inherent desire 
for an eternal conscious existence. 

We traced those living processes backward through 
Nature's microcosm until they were lost in the infini- 
tesimal life-cell or germ, the boundary of our sensatory 
knowledge. 

We claimed (as we unhesitatingly believe) that 
beyond that boundary of sensatory knowledge, exists 
the etherial basic essence or atomic protoplasm, the 
uncreated basis or source of the All that is. 

Our most profound scientists accept the hypothesis 
of this basic atomic essence, indicating it as the cosmic 
ether, the world-mist, the nebulous protoplasm, the 
star dust, etc. In our many years of thinking and writ- 
ing along these lines of thought, we ha¥e made use of 
all these terms, also using the terms, “The infinite 
Spirit Something,” the “God Essence,” the “Universal 
Soul,” ete; and, in our article referred to in FREEDOM, 
we perhaps inadvertently made use of the term the 
“Infinite Soul Staff” to indicate the atomic essence, as 
well as the word soul to denote the immortal aspects of 
man. 

But in using these or similar terms to indicate the 
primal source of Nature, we do not wish, in any sense, 
to be understood as implying the existence of either a uni- 
versal or individual soul as separate and apart from the 
material aspects of Nature. Granting that the hypoth- 
esis of the uncreated atomic essence is the truth, then 
tat infinite primal source is at once matter, life and 
mind, but so volatile and etherial that it pervades all 
things, is immanent in all things, and all things are in 
it, and of it, 
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To illustrate the thought in this latter proposition, 
we wiil quote the following conceptions of eminent 
scien tisis. 

Dr. Ludwig Buchner, the most profound of Europe’s 
materialistic scientists, mantains that the hypothesis of 
the “Cosmic Ether,” the “W orld- Mist,” the “Star-Dust,” 
etc, is indispensable in predicating Nature and her phe- 
nomena of matter, force and motion; that there is “no 
matter without force, and no force without matter.” 
To our “wizard” Edison was lately proposed, by one of 
our representative thinkers, the question, “What is life?” 
Mr. Edison gave it as his conviction that, “the basic 
atoms, as the primal division of matter, possess “each 
an inherent life and intelligence of its own;” and hence, 
“man’s intelligence is the sum of his atomic intelligen- 
ces.” 

But we trust that we have now given sufficient evi- 
dence to at least make plain the meaning of our former 
article. To Mrs. Wilmans who so generously and con- 
siderately criticised our article, we wish to express our 
sincere thanks for her tmely criticism, for we believe 
that what is unworthy of criticism is unworthy of use. 

We also believe that in our interpretations of Nature 
and our human relations thereto, Mrs. Wilmans and 
the writer are not nearly so antithetic in thought as her 
criticism would seem to imply. i 

Her teaching (as we understand it) postulates that 
all substance (or material) units are the negative polar- 
ization of universal something, whose aspects mani- 
fest to us the superior and dominant factors of matter, 
life and mind. The writer has endeavored, through 
these humble articles, to define that universal something. 
The writer also believes that universal something to be 
the infinite positivecondition of the universe, and that all 
material things (or matter) are concretions or condensa- 
tions in and of thatinfinite positive, the more concrete or 
dense the thing the more crude, the more inert, and the 
less responsive to its inherent, immanent aspects of mind 
and life. And yet, however or whatever the degree of 
negative conditions manifest to us in material bodies, 
Jet us still bear in mind that these, being ever in and of 
the infinite positive—in fact, being only differentiated 
manifestations of that positive itself, there can be no 
notion of a duality of their factors, and which con- 
cept is beautifully portrayed in the aphorism, “Life 
sleeps in the stone, dreams in the vegetable, but wakes 
in man.” 

And while we believe that mind is the superior, and 
doubtless dominant aspect of the universe, we may 
neither ignore nor depreciate the complimentary aspects 
of life and matter. Mrs. Wilmans and the writer of 
these humble articles are each engaged, through earnest 
and untrammeled thought, in striving to lift a human 
brotherhood to more exalted planes of mentality, know- 
ing that such exaltation implies to man, woman and 
child, more and more perfect moral, physical and ethi- 
cal life conditions. And, while we may differ slightly 
in our degrees of optimism as regards the reaching of 
the goal of our mutual hope and faith, viz., immunity 
from disease and death, we must surely be striving for 
a common goal. 

That rapidly enchanting and exalting conditions of 
life and mentality are investing humanity with an ever 
accelerating ratio of progress, is our glorious assurance 


that man shall ultimately attain to an indefinite period 
physical existence, 


But that man may have a literal eternal physical 
existence (in his present concrete form) under his 
present physica! conditions and environment, seems 
to me to abrogate that which trends throughout, at least, 
the negative side of Nature, and which we call law. 
But that which we know as law is force, for we really 
only have regard to the ever-beaten highway along 
which some force is constantly passing, and recognize 
itas law. Law, then, being force, and all force being 
universal and eternal, we should assign law as belong- 
ing to the aspect, God. 

But a law, to be a law, should be immutable; and, we 
find that law inexorably active, both in evolving indi- 
viduals from the infinite positive into negative con- 
ditions of existence, and in resolving them back again 
into that infinite positive, and which alone seems to 
have eternal permanency. 

We believe that Mental Science has many phases or 
lines of approach; and, while it is the province of the 
writer to deal with its generalities and details, we re- 
joice in acknowledging so efficient an exponent of the 
truth along special lines, as is she who edits FREEDOM. 

L. M. Jonxs, 
Charter Oak, Iowa. 

[I publish Mr. Jones’ article because I want to give 
him an opportunity to make himself clear. But when 
he thinks that he and I are agreed in the subject he 
sets forth, he is greatly mistaken. If he would study 
my lessons he would find wherein I differ from him. 

H. W. 
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Oh! the depths, immeasurable, of the individualized I. 

Oh! the power, unlimited, of the organized I. 

Oh! the force, indestructible, of the invincible I. 

Oh! the vast resistance of the reposeful I. All born 
of the universal source of ever present, all powerful, 
and all knowing life, which is activity, understanding and 
intelligence, focused and drawn into individual and per- 
sonal activity by a continuous assertion and intelligent 
realization of I. 

EP TE EEI 

The shackles and scales of the past, that I have been 
accumulating by contact with the world’s every-day 
belief in impossibilities, limitations, and ultimate stag- 
nation of earthly being, begin to drop, one by one, from 
me, as I sit calmly and say “I,” realizing that its source 
of supply flows fresh continuously from the great in- 
destructible and ever present supply of life, changeless 
in essence, invigorating, ennobling, enlarging andper- 
fecting in its individualized and personal representative, 
man. 

Again, I assert, I! I! and a response from*the depths 
of my being, where all is brightness, health, happiness 
and wealth, as I hold it in accord with its true sourco, 
says: “That whith is related to your being is yours.” 
Fear, distrust, anxiety and despair are but the dead and 
decayed husks of a dead people, that so many have fed 
upon for so long, and grown weak, puny and deformed. 

Your true kingdom is life, eternal, now and here, 
for the supply is ever at hand to appropriate and utilize 
by an individual and intelligent assertion of “I.” 

F. GANDOLIERE, 
$$ +0 

FrEepom on trial six weeks ten cents, 
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A CORRECTION. 


I print the following from the Rey. Mr. Bingham of 
Daytona with pleasure. I am glad to be put right 
whenever I have made a mistake. 


you quote, I assume, with approval from Hquity, an 


artic'e beginning “One of the strongest affirmations of 


the doctrine of reincarnation is to be found in Prov. 


8, 22-31,” and after the quotation the writer says, “If 


this be taken as authority Solomon had lived in the 
physical in former incarnations, etc. 

Now if you will look at the beginning of the chapter 
you will see that it is wisdom that is represented as 
speaking and not Solomon, which you will observe 
makes all the difference in the world so far as Solomon’s 
having had a previous existence is concerned. As ap- 
plied to wisdom it is all true but not as to Solomon. 
Now I am in favor of the truth whenever found but. to 
quote that scripture as proving the theory of reincarna- 
tion is wresting it to a wrong purpose, whether by 


Equity or Freepom. Itis notright to misapply scripture 


to prove anything. It is not fair, evidently not. 
Yours truly, C. M. Bixcuam, Sr. 
——____—— 0 © ee 


My Dear Mrs. Witmans:—I read “The Conquest of 


Poverty” at once on its arrival, and sent it right off to 
my friend in Vevey who introduced me to your works, 
asking her to mark anything that impressed her specially. 


I received an answer from her yesterday saying it was 
I felt (as 


all so good that she did not mark anything. 
I wrote you) in reading it like a new being, so as soon 


as I receive it again I will read it all the time if it will 


keep up that feeling. E. C. Lanstne, 
Care Morgan Harjes, Paris, France. 
O OM 
MIND IS MASTER. 


“Thoughts are things.” 
an established fact. 


of the mind. 
write to Helen Wilmans, Sea Breeze, Florida. 
——— e o e 


THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 
[Thirty-sixth edition, cloth. ] 


We have created a demand for a morc substantial 
edition of “The Conquest of Poverty,” and have re- 
sponded to the call by bringing the book out in good 
cloth binding, so “that it may be better preserved, and 
find its proper place as a standard work in every home 
and library.” 

“The Conquest of Poverty” revised, enlarged and 
illustrated, is now ready. lt is handsomely bound in 
cloth and the price is one dollar, post paid. The first 
edition of the cloth-bound book will bear on its title 
page the announcement, “Thirty-sixth edition.” What 
will the readers of Freevom think of this? Will they 
not take courage and increase their energies, in pushing 
the sale of a book that has carried so much happiness 
into the homes of poverty? 

The price is double that of the paper-bound book, 
but it is much cheaper in the end, for it will last for a 
generation, while the paper-covered book is soon soiled 
and finds its place in the waste-paper basket. 

We have in this book something profitable for the 
agent, for there is no book more popular than “a dollar 
book.” Taking into consideration the large sale of 
this book in its cheaper form, and the reputation already 
gained, it will be a harvest for the agent who will de- 
vote his time to selling the cloth-bound “Conquest of 
Poverty.” Many who have bought the paper book 


The article, how- 
ever, was not mine, but was quoted from another paper. 
Epiror Frrepom:—I notice in your issue of the 23d 


Thought transference is 
The state of the body and the 
conditions thut environ it are the result of the state 
If you want your condition changed 


Apply to 


will be glad to purchase the cloth, with its handsome 
cover and illustrations. ; 

We want one competent person in each locality who 
will agree to faithfully solicit for orders with this new 
book, and we guarantee that any one with a little ex- 
perience, such as he has gaincd with the paper-cover, 
will find a good paying business. 

We will protect agents in territory assigned as long 
as their orders indicate that they are working it. 

Send in at once for terms and territory for the new 
book. Every agent knows the advantage of selecting 
his own field of labor. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
‘ Sea Breeze, Florida. 
et 0-6 
FOR SALE. 

My stock of general merchandise at City Beautiful. 
Best stand in the place. Growing trade. For particu- 
lars address C. W. Baker, 

Sea Breeze, Fla. 


VIBRATION THE LAW OF LIFE. — 


Learn to know the Law and live it and ‘all things are yours." 

Vibrations given for Life Success through practical appli- a- 
tion and demonstration. 

Pamphlet on Esoteric Vibrations sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Instruction, both personal, and by correspondence. Send 
names of interested friends. 

Address, enclosing stamp. Mrs. HORTENSE JORDAN, 
june 136m* Information free. 32 Summit Av., Lynn, Mast, 


Cultivation of Personal Magnetism, 


BY 


This is the best book on the subject treated which. I 
A have ever seen, at any price. Contains as much practi- 


LEROY BERRIER. 


cal information as many expensive courses of lessons 
on Personal Magnetism, and gives a complete system 
of drills for developing the force. Circulars forstamp. Price, 
50 cents. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, 


june 6-2t* Holyoke, Mass. 


TRUTH AND DESTINY. 


An understanding of the basic principles which govern hu- 
man life will enable the seeker of truth to arouse the latent 
forces of body and mind and manifest the harmonies of a bigher 
existence. 

Readers of Freedom who remit 25 cents will receive by re- 
turn mail a copy of Truth and Destiny, which deals with the 
hidden forces of mind and life, and lights the way to the attain- 


ment of Self-Mastery and Power Address 
URIEL BUCHANAN, 
june 6-4t* Dept. F., Box 210, Chicago. HI. 
PARENTHOOD. 
` By Alice B. Stockham, M. D., 


Author of Tokology and Karezza. Highest ideals for best. off- 
spring. Vital and important subjects discussed, including new 
philosophy of the Creative Energy. G. G. Hunt says:—Many 
sentences of Parenthood should be graven in gold and handed 
down to posterity. Circulars of Health books free. Prepaid 
25 cents. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, & CO., 
june &tf 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


FOR. SALE 


In Sea Breeze (City Beautiful), Fla., three-stdry cottage of 
seven rooms, bath room and closet: three kinds of water, arte- 
sian, surface and cistern, force pump in kitchen; range and 
oil stoves; out house, wind mill; young orange trees, roses. 
The house is furnished complete, including a fine Everett up- 
right piano, and everything in same condition as a city resi- 
dence. The ground consists of two lots, 153 front, 125 deep. 
Will sell for cash completely furnished, Address 
E. F. BRITTON, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


MADAME DIETZ, 


Diplomee in French and German (experienced in foreign travel), 
expecting to go to Paris and Madrid in June, would act as 
chaperone to visit those cities. 


No charge beyond actual cost 

of trip. Highest references given for ability and integrity, 

MADAME DIETZ, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 


Have you read “The Conquest of Poverty?” If not, 


why not? If you are waiting for a more substantially 
bound book we can furnish “The Conquest of Poverty,” 
revised, enlarged and illustrated, handsomely bound in 
cloth. Here is an opportunity for every one interested 
in Mental Science to engage in missionary work, and 
at the same time receive compensation that will justify 
the agent in taking up the work of soliciting as a regu- 
lar business. Those who have earnestly devoted their 
time to selling “The Conquest of Poverty” in the paper 
cover at fifty cents can readily see to what better ad- 
vantage they cari handle adollar book. The experience 
gained with the small book can be utilized in the sale 
of the cloth-bound edition. 
copies of this little book have already been sold which 


Nearly forty thousand 


proves the popularity of the work. These have mostly 
been sold by solicitors, and as far as we know it is the 
only paper-covered book that has ever been successfully 
handled through agents. 
reached with a work not considered as a regular sub- 


If such a large sale can be 


scription book, what can be done—when the same book» 
greatly improved and made into a popular subscription 
book, remains to be seen. We shall always have the 
This will aid the solicitor, for if he can- 
not take an order for the one-dollar book he can furnish 
To the agent who will devote 
his whole time canvassing for a book that has become 


paper edition. 
the fifty-cent edition. 


so well known and appreciated, it will be a veritable 
“Send me ‘The Con- 
quest of Poverty.’ I have hunted in every book store 
in this city and cannot find it. Why don’t you place 
your books on sale in the book stores?” Hundreds of 
people want the book and they want it cloth-bound, but 
cannot find it. A famous physician writes: “Are your 
works bound in cloth? ‘The Conquest of Poverty’ is a 
classic and ought to be preserved in a suitable binding.” 
What better opportunity does an agent want than to 
carry the book to those who spend days in hunting for 
it? Weare receiving in every mail applications for 
territory. Knowing the demand for “The Conquest of 
Poverty,” we shall jealously guard our territory, and 
request those who desire to avail themselves of the rare 
chance now presented—for not one book in a hundred 
becomes popular enough to be profitable to the agent— 
to send in at once and secure the territory desired, stat- 
ing definitely what county they would like to have set 
apart for their special bencfit. Canvassing is a science 
and must be conducted on lines which experjence has 
proved successful. For the regular canvasser, the 
county plan produces the greatest results. We have 
had many years’ experience in canvassing, and have 
sold all kinds of books, and are prepared to give in- 
structions covering the best plans for successful work. 

We recommend the county plan. Send in your 
choice of county, and we will send you terms and full 
instructions how to make a success of selling a dollar 
book. While our mission 1s philanthropic, experience 
has taught us that unless some plan can be devised to 


harvest. A gentleman writes: 


FREE PUBA 


support the canvasser in the field—and “the laborer 1s 
worthy of his hire”—we shall fail in reaching the masses. 
Experience has also taught us that the best method of 
giving every individual an opportunity of purchasing a 
book is with a thorough organization, and a systematic 
canvass by well trained agents. 

Fill out or copy the following coupon, drawing your 
pen through the binding you do not want, and mail it 
tous. The books will go forward at once. 

[coupon. ] 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, FLA. 
Gentlemen: 
Find inclosed $ 


for which please send 
copies of “The Conquest of Poverty” paper, cloth by 


siaaa ..... (freight, express or mail) to my address 
as follows: 


ee 


ee 


Street........ errr tire ie 
State....... sib e grein ates 
ee 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Aside from the Wilmans’ “Iome Course in Mental 
Science,” our most important publication, we issue the 
following. All are works of the best authors upon tle 
lines of thought which they treat: 


Our Place in the Universal Zodiac, W. J. Colville. 


Paper COVEN; ccae-crvaveieacor een sees 50 
NOU A E E R E EA 1.00 
A Conquest of Poverty (36th edition), Helen 
Wilmans, paper cover..............006 50 
Cloth cover,........ DENTSOA 1.00 
Men and Gods, C. C. Post, paper.............. 50 
A History of Theosophy, W. J. Colville. Paper. 50 
COEN arrais EEEE aie eset 1.00 
A Blossom of the Century, Helen Wilmans. Cloth. 1.00 
Oh World! Such as I Have Give I Unto Thee, 
` Helen Wilmans and Ada W. Powers. 
Two volumns, paper, each,............. 50 
The Universal Undertone, by Ada Wilmans 
A POPS A A A 15 
A Healing Formula, by Helen Wilmans, paper 15 
Both of the above together............. 25 
Francis Schlatter the Mealer. Paper.......... 50 
Driven From Sea to Sea (55th thousand. Fiction), 
CC. POmb, BRD cs ccoscowsursivancens 50 
Congressman Swanson, (Fiction), C. C. Post. 
LE a E ERENT E E E T A 50 
a EA E aimed apne m stare AO: Benes 6 1.00 
A Search for Freedom, Helen Wilmans. Cloth 1.50 


The titles of the above books indicate their character, 
except the one called “A Blossom of the Century,” this 
is a Mental Science book and really should be called 
“Immortality in the Flesh.” It is a powerful appeal to 
reason and in substantiation of the belief that man can 
conquer death here on earth, = 

The price of every book on the list is very low in 
comparison with its value, Address all orders to 

Tue INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


The Entire Set of Twenty Lessons. The Balance 


The knowledge of the life principle which is un- 
folded in these lessons is nothing less than the law of all 
| organization, of all growth, to understand which puts a 
_ man in a position of unrivaled power with regard to his 
< »wn body and his surroundings. With the understand- 
_ ing of this law there will be no more weakness of any 
_ kind; no more fear or anxiety or despondency; no more 


Dear Mrs. Witmans:—I have just finished the les- 
3ons and cannot adequately express my delight and ap- 
_preciation. Nothing grander has been said in nineteen 
centuries at least. I want every thing you put out, and 
hope I shall hear of them as they come out so I can 
send. Sincerely and gratefully, 

Rexa Ciincuam, care Ladies Home Journal, 
Metropolitan Building, New York City. 


I am filled with thankfulness and love to Mrs. Wilmans 
for these lessons of priceless truths which are meaning 
30 much to myseif and husband, and I would especially 
: shank you for the response which I am sure you gave 
| © my request that you would wait a thought of desire 
hat they might be of much good to him, my husband. 

That “truth shall make you free” is becoming now to 
ne a fulfilled promise, a possession entered into, though 
is, yet I have but crossed the threshold, but oh, how 
xpansive the view before me. Truly and lovingly 
Jours, Mrs. Henry Umperrietp, Highwood, Ct. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


In response to a demand we have gotten out an edition of a 
‘ħamphlet Mrs. Wilmans wrote some years ago. It is called 
‘A Healing Formula.” Some of our friends assert that it is 
_ he most helpful thing she ever wrote. The price is 15 cents. 
Also a panpan by Mrs. Ada Wilmans Powers, called ‘The 
Jniversal Undertone.’’ It is one of theaymost beautiful things 
wer written. Price 15 cents. The two 25 cents. Address 
nternational Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


A. Z. MAHORNEY 


` s now,teaching classes wherever there is a call. His purpose 
s to show each individual how to develop the latent forces of 
is own mind, and thus hasten the unfoldment into a~knowl- 
dge of truth by co-operation with the Law of Growth. 
Any one wishing to make arrangements towards organizing 
. class will hear from him by writing to Sea Breeze, Fla. 
march 14-4t 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


‘ONDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By Wm. H. Holcombe, M.D. Price, 25c. Ninth thousand. 


nstitute. Price, 15c. 


HE INFLUENCE OF FEAR IN DISEASE (Holcorle, 10c.) 
DR. GEO. FOOTE ON MENTAL HEALING. Price, 25c. 


We can furnish any book or periodical published. Send your 
rderr to 


PURDY PUB. CO., McVicker’s Theatre Bldg., Chicago, 


FREEDOM. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH 


DO YOU OWN THE WILMANS HOME COURSE IN MENTAL SCIENCE? 
Ir Not You Surely Want It, and if You Want It You Can Surely Get It Now. 


THERE ARE TWENTY OF THEM. 

The Total Price is Only $5.00, Making the Price Only 25c. Each. 
Desiring to give every one an opportunity to obtain the Lessons without inflicting hardships upon any, we offered to 
- ell them for sixty days for $4.00 down and $4.00 per month. This offer has met with such general satisfaction, and a» 
dur desire is for the greatest good to the greatest number, we have decided to continue the offer until further notice, 

| UPON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR WE WILL SEND TO YOUR ADDRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


to be paid at the rate of One Dollar Per Month. 


20— 


failures in any department of life; no more poverty, no 
more of the sorrows of existence, but only its joys, its 
triumphs, its happiness. Careful study will enable any 
one to master Mental Science through these lessons. 
They should be in every home in the world. Thousands 
of letters like the following have been received: 


[Cut this out or copy it and mail to-day.] 
THE INTEENATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze Fla, 

Please send to my address below, one complete set of the 
‘Wilmans Home Course in Mental Science’: (20 iessons) price 
$5.00. Inclosed find one dollar on account. I hereby agree to 
pay the balance of $4.00 at the rate of one dollar per month, 
beginning one month from date of receipt of the lessons. The 

title to the lessons to remain in you until entirely paid for. 


Name 
Town 
County 


State 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Do you know of anyone who is adapted to agency work and 
whose time will permit him or her to take up the sale of our 
publicat‘ons ? Everyone knows of such people if time is taken 
to think about it. Young men can get a good training and 
make money at the same time in this way. We will have vari- 
ous publications for them to sell from time to time. Just now 
they can do very well selling *‘A Conquest of Poverty.” 

It is not at all necessary for the agent to be a Mental Scien- 
tist. We will appreciate it thoroughly if every reader of FREE 
DOM will send us at least one name of a likely agent. We would 
be glad to have each reader send us as many as possible. It may 
result in doing the person whose name you send us a great favor 
and itis by this means that the truths of Mental Science are 
to be spread rapidly. 

We thank the readers of FREEDOM in advance for the favor. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


FRANCIS SCHLATTER THE HEALER. 


We now offer for sale the life of this remarkable man. It 
contains 200 pages, an excellent picture of him, and other illus- 
trations. Price, 50 cents. Address International Scientific 
Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 
[Thirty-sixth edition, cloth.] 


We have created a demand for a more substantial 
edition of “The Conquest of Poverty,” and have re- 
sponded to the call by bringing the book out in good 
cloth binding, so “that it may be better preserved, and 
find its proper place as a standard work in every home 
and library.” 

“The Conquest of Poverty” revised, enlarged and 
illustrated, is now ready. lt is handsomely bound in 
cloth and the price is one dollar, post paid. The first 
edition of the cloth-bound book will bear on its title 
page the announcement, “Thirty-sixth edition.” What 
will the readers of Freepom think ofthis? Will they 
not take courage and increase their energies, in pushing 
the sale of a book that has carried so much happiness 
into the homes of poverty? 

The price is double that of the paper-bound book, 
but it is much cheaper in the end, for it will last for a 
generation, while the paper-covered book is soon soiled 
and finds its place in the waste-paper basket. 

We have in this book something profitable for the 
agent, for there is no book more popular than “a dollar 
book.” Taking into consideration the large sale of 
this book in its cheaper form, and the reputation already 
gained, it will be a harvest for the agent who will de- 
vote his time to selling the cloth-bound “Conquest of 
Poverty.” Many who have bought the paper book 
will be glad to purchase the cloth, with its handsome 
cover and illustrations. 

We want one competent person in each locality who 
will agree to faithfully solicit for orders with this new 
book, and we guarantee that any one with a little ex- 
perience, such as he has gained with the paper-cover, 
will find a good paying business. 

We will protect agents in territory assigned as long 
as their orders indicate that they are working it. 

Send in at once for terms and territory for the new 
book. Every agent knows the advantage of selecting 
his own field of labor. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Florida. 


- FOR SALE 


In Sea Breeze (City Beautiful), Fla., three-story cottage of 
seven rooms, bath room and closet; three kinds of water, arte- 
sian, surface and cistern, force pump in kitchen; range and 
oil stoves; out house, wind mill; young orange trees, roses. 
The house is furnished complete, including a fine Everett up- 
right piano, and everything in same condition as a city resi- 
dence. The ground consists of two lots, 153 front, 125 deep. 
Will sell for cash completely furnished. Address 
E. F. BRITTON, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


$4.00 WORTH OF MAGAZINES FREE! 


“Secular Science and Common Sense” points the way to the 
goal of your ambition. A magazine of Advanced Free Thought, 
Liberal and Modern Ideas of Reform and Natura! Law. De- 
voted to practical demonstrated truths. 

Humanity is undergoing important physical, intellectual] and 
social changes. Progress demands the rending of slavery’s 
ehains. This magazine is a stepping-stone to success in all of 
life's undertakings, as it develops power of intellectual percep- 
tion so that latent and active energy will be-properly directed, 
insuring a clean hand in a sound bedy. Nothing likeit or half 
so good and practices. This rare teat kent a whole year, to- 
gether with samples of over 50 other valuable papers and maga- 
zines of $5.00 value. for only $1.00. 

Send at once as this offer is limited. Sample copy with an 
interesting book of over 100 pages free for 12 cents in stamps. 
Address SECULAR SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE, 

may. 23-2t Atlas Block, Chicago. 


MADAME DIETZ, 


Diplomee in French and German (experienced in foreign travel), 
expecting to go to Paris and Madrid in June, would act as 
chaperone to visit those cities. No charge beyond actual cost 
of trip. Highest references given for ability and integrity. 
Apply to MADAME DIETZ, 


Sea Breeze, Fla. 


FREEDOM. 


OCCULT SERIES. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
Vol. I., No. 2, Occult Series, “Men and Gods” is now 


ready and orders are coming in. Send in your order 
for eight copies ($1.50) before the present edition is ex- 
hausted, as the sale of this edition will indicate our 
order for the next.. This number will be the same 
size and style as “A Conquest of Poverty.” It will 
contain the first half of the series of lectures deliv- 
ered by C. C. Post during the winter of 1898 which 
created great interest, drawing people for miles around. 
There was a great demand for the publication of these 
lectures in book form at the close of the course, but it 
was not convenient to do so at that time. The Interna- 
tional Society has now secured the right to publish and 
will bring them ont as a part of the Occult Series. Price, 
postpaid, fifty cents. Address 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


A VISIT TO GNANI (ILLUSTRATED.) 


RY EDWARD CARPENTER. 
With an introduction by Alice B, Stockham, M. D. 


A vivid pen picture of oriental thought and teaching. 

In a concise and comprehensive manner, the author gives the 
practical esotericism of the East, divulging points of likeness 
to western philosophy. 

A Gnani is one who knows; a Knower; one who has a con- 
sciousness of the ter or universal life which Carpenter cal's 
the Kosmic Consciousness. 

Bound in Vellum de Luxe. Prepaid $1.00 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 

56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


YOUR HOROSCOPE For 30 cents we will send you 
: * anew book just out, by Charles H. 
Mackay of Boston, containing the twelve signs of the Zodiac. I 
gives your character and success in life, also of your children f 
relatives and friends. This book is pocket size, and can be condi 
veniently carried with you. The entertainment given reading 
the character of friends when conversation lags will repay ten- 
fold the cost of this little volume. Other books published con- 
taining the twelve signs cost from one to five dollars each. 30 
cents in stamps brings this to you free of charge. Address ? 
T. J. GILMORE. 88 W. Jackson st., Chicago, Ill. 


june 6-tf 


feb 8 
MARY BARTEAU, MENTAL SCIENCE HEALER, 


Has opened rooms, 18 and 19 Atlantic Hotel, corner Van Buren 
and Sherman Sts., Chicago, Ill. Conquest of Poverty, Home 
Course in Mental Science and other works by Helen Wilmans 
on sale; hours 2 to 6. dec 27-tf 


BABY’S BIRTH-YEAR BOOK. 


Send me the addresses,of the little strangers who have re- 
cently come into earth life. I want to tell them about a bcok 
I make on purpose for each one of them. The book gives a 
place wherein ‘“‘mama”’ can record everything about the baby; 
it also gives baby’s horoscope, astral stone; color, flower and 
angel, with facts and fanct€Sof hour, day, month, year and 
name. Designed, painted and written for each baby individ- 
ually; no two books alike. IRENE C. HILL, 

sept 6-tf 1524 N. Madison Av., Peoria, Ill, 


WARS CAN BE STOPPED 


By removing the cause of wars. Send four cents and get a 
sample copy of The New Road, with an octapus map inclosed 
showing why wars and usury go hand in hand. Address 

THE ROAD PUB, CO., P. O. Box 1574, Denver, Colo. 


THE JOURNAL OF A LIVE WOMAN, 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


One lady writes: “My copy of ‘The Journal’ was; read by 
twenty-seven people while I was away in the country, and tè èy 
[al thought it perfectly wonderful. Surely it gives the right 
key to the knotty problems of life.” Address 
F. M. HARLEY PUB. CO., 87-89 Washington st., Chicago, 1. 


